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ABSTRACT 

A tour to obtain a broad picture of the stato of 
development of adult education in cities of the United States, of 
Canada, of India, and of the United Kingdom is described- The 
objectives of the tour were to examine; (1) the provision made for 
residential adult education overseas {the U.S.) ; (2) the relationship 

between the various agencies providing adult education, and, in *.urn, 
their relationship with the formal structure of education; (3) 
examples of the provision of adult education "at a distance," that is 
without the presence of a tutor at the point where the students are 
studying; and (4) the use of frequency modulated broadcasting m 
adult education. The introduction discusses the use of the term 
"adult education" in North America and the British usage. Areas o 
education included in the term "adult education" are External _ 
Degrees, Continuing Education, and Liberal Education- Other topics 
discussed in the report are: Residential Adult Education; Workers 
Education; The Use of Technical Resources; Co-operation between 
Agencies; Adult Education at a Distance (discussion group programs, 
correspondence programs, the Open University) ; and financing Adult 
Education. Two appendixes present a List of Organisations Visited and 
Individuals Interviewed, and a Submission to Committee of Inquiry 
into Frequency Modulation. (DB) 
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FOREWORD 



At the out s et of this report X should like to place on record my 
gratitude to the Winston Churchill Memorial Foundation for the 
opportunity it afforded me by the award of a Fellowship, to 
observe the practice of adult education in North America and the 
United Kingdom during the period September 1970 to March 1971. 

I should like also to acknowledge the generosity of the Workers' 
Educational Association of New South Wales which granted me leave 
of absence to accept the Fellowship, and to my colleagues in -he 
W.E.A. , who d uring the period of my absence overseas added to 
their own already heavy load of duties those additional ones nec- 
essary to keep the general secretary's office functioning. 

There are also many others overseas who did a great deal both in 
the pre-tour. arrangements and in makin g info rmati on accessible to 
me, and in providing generous hospitality to my wife and myself, 
all 0 f whom helped immensely to make the tour both more enjoyable 
arv3 more rewarding. X shall mention in detail those whom I 
visited in due course. 



Charles F. Bentley 



Sydney . 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE TOUR 



I left Australia on September 3rd 1970 and returned on March 10th 
1971. During this period, setting aside travelling time between 
continents, I spent approximately two months in the United States, 
two months in Canada, and two months in the United Kingdom. 

The specific areas that I visited were as follows: 

Jn the United States of America 

Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara , San Francisco 
(Berkeley) , Davis, Santa Cruz, Madison, Chicago, East 
Tens ing, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Rochester, Atlanta , 
Washington D.C., Maryland, Syracuse, Boston, Durham, 

New York. 



In Canada 



Vancouver, Banff, Saskatoon, Quetico, Toronto, 
Montreal. 

In the United Kingdom 

London, Oxford, North Wales , Liverpool, Manchester 
(and nearby centres) , Nottingham (and nearby ce nt res) , 
Sussex, Kent. 



In India 



The Indian Adult Education Association - New Delhi 

As will be obvious , such an extensive tour permitted only a brief 
stop-over at most of the places mentioned, and, t h e r efore, only a 
superficial examination of the programs of adult education carried 
out in those cities. However, my aim was to obtai n a bread pict- 
ure of the state of development of adult education in the areas 
visited rather than to examine in depth one particular geograph- 
ical area or type of organisation. Such an approach was inherent 
in the objectives I had set before the tour, which were, briefly, 
to examine 

1. The provision made for residential adult education 

overseas . 
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The relationship between the various agencies provid- 
ing adult education, and, in turn, their relationsmp 
with the formal structure of education, and 

Examples of the provision of adult education "at a 
distance", that is without the presence of a tutor 
at the point where the students are studying. 



I planned that my major focus within these general fi e^s >rould be 
on liberal adult education, thus providing a further limitation 
on the extent of my observations. 



ifter I left Australia I became aware that the Australian Broad- 
SSng Control Board had set up an enquiry into the ^trono£ 
Aether provision should be made for the introduction of FM broad 
:astinq into Australia. Believing this to have so»e relevance to 
zhe future provision of adult education in Australia, I devoted 
some time to 



The use of frequency modulated broadcasting in adult 
education. 





t 
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introduction 



Adult Education Is ... 

Like the term "education" itself the term "adult education" Pro- 
vides the source of endless discussion among educational theory 
about its meaning. Generally speaking practitioners of adult educ- 
ation have become thoroughly bored with the discussion and frequ- 
ently respond that they have no time to waste in attempts to 
define the term. They prefer to get on with the job of providing 

adult education. 

It is, of course, a nice way of escaping from the problem and very 
convenient for the functionary who is concerned to have his 
success measured by the amount of activity he creates. 

But clearly if one is providing something called "adult education 
then it is very difficult to know what you are doing, or even 
whether you have done it, if you arc unable to describe what it is 
that you cure supposed to be doing. 

One effect of my tour has certainly been to make me more than ever 
determined to establish a definition of adult education. It seems 
to me crucial to the development of this critically important 
field of human activity that it should not be so meaningless as to 
be applied to almost any kind of adult activity. 

Perhaps an anecdote will reveal the nature of my concern. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, I attended a conference of professional adult educators 
from throughout the United States. As I left to go to the air- 
port I shared a taxi with a woman who had also been 9 e 

conference. "What field of adult education are you in?" I en- 
ouired. "Consumer Education" she replied. "Oh", I said, a little 
facetiously, "One of Nader's Raiders!" "No", she said I m with 
Sears Roebuck". 

I find it difficult to accept that the sort of consumer education 
that one of America’s major department store chains is likely o 
provide involves the inculcation of the ability to make critical 
judgments about the merits of different products, to be proof 
against uhe wiles of false advertising, to be alert to the gimmicks 
of crafty merchandising - in short the important content of any 
program that I would regard as being consumer education. 

What is immediately obvious to a person malting a swift journey 
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across the adult education scene of the North American conti nen t 
and the United Kingdom is that the term "adult education" is under- 
stood in different ways in those two areas of the world. 

Obviously these different uses arise from the process of historical 
forces. One is tempted to take the position therefore that though 
the term means different things in the different continents there 
is no reason to suppose that either definition is better t han the 
other. However , this does not take account of the consequences of 
the difference of definitions, it is this particular problem which 
I wish to examine here. 

The North American Usage 

Generally speaking the term "adult education" iu North America is 
seen to embrace any educational activity that is undertaken by 
adult students. In the United Kingdom, however, the term is used 
specifically to refer to liberal adult education and not to vocat- 
ional education at the adult level. Vocational adult education is 
embraced by another term, "further education". However, the scope 
of adult education in Britain has recently been c han ging particul- 
arly in the provision of professional refresher courses carried 
out by the Extension Departments of universities which, though voc- 
ational , are not courses directed towards the award of a qualific- 
ation. At the other side of the picture is the development also of 
courses which cure not vocational , but not considered to be liberal 
either. These are mainly courses for leisure time activity, often 
courses which involve the learning of particular skills, but not 
for a vocational reason. 

Out of these different attitudes towards the concept of adult educ- 
ation important differences have arisen in the way in which the 
activities are financed. In North America, because of the stress 
on vocational utility, the provision of adult education has tended 
to be supported almost entirely from the fees paid by students; 
which seems fair enough when the students obtain some monetary 
benefit themselves. In Britain, however, because of the develop- 
ment of adult education departments in universities, and other 
agencies, around the concept of liberal education, with no partic- 
ular vocational end in view, the vork has been largely supported 
by grants from public funds and the fees paid have been kept very 
small indeed. 

Partly because of the financial arrangements and because of the 
linking of adult education in the early 20th century to a crusade 
to redress social inequalities resulting from a lack of educational 
opportunity , the student body of adult education classes in Britain 

5 . 
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to be / originally/ from among those who had a mini m a l formal school- 
ing and were seeking to repair - this inadequate adolescent exper- 
ience by urder taking classes in adulthood. However/ it is not to 
be thought that because of this " remedial " role t h at the adult 
education given was simply providing primary or secondary education. 
It was remedial in the sense of providing higher education for 
those who lacked a formal secondary education and for whom, there- 
fore/ learning the university disciplines had to proceed from a 
different formal base than with undergraduates. 

By contrast/ in North America/ the extension work of universities 
tends to be in the provision of vocational skills/ especially pro- 
fessional or para-prof essional skills/ and therefore directed very 
largely towards the better the better educated part of the community. 
Adult education in other agencies contains a large ele men t of voc- 
ational material also though in this sector recreational activities 
have a part to play as well. 

Another important difference in North America arises from the histor- 
ical development of adult education from the agricultural exten- 
sion mov emen t. This has meant that where universities had estab- 
lished adult education departments for agricultural extension they 
subsequently began to include general extension programs but the 
attitude and philosophy involved/ one of community service/ tended 
to be the philosophy for the general extension programs as well. 

Thus there has been a strong attachment in North Am e r ica Lo 
"community development programs"* 

But despite the historical differences which resulted in different 
organisational methods and different definitions of adult educat- 
ion/ underlying the two approaches is a deeper question that is 
often brought to the surface in the form of a debate about whether 
education and training can be distinguished from ea^h other. 

British Usage 

One of the most useful statements on the difference between vocat- 
ional training and liberal education has been put by the Professor 
of Adult Education at the University of Nottingham (Professor Wilt- 
shire) in the evidence he gave to the Russell Committee. (1) Profess- 
or Wiltshire has this to say about the division r 

"It is commonly held that the vocational/ non vocational 
distinction is false and misleading , that we only con - 

(1) A c ommittee of Enquiry, under the Chairmanship of Lord Russell, was established by the 
Fritr fr Government in 1967 
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fuse ourselves In "trying to make It , end that the 
concept of ' non- vocational 9 education Is not one 
which can lead to fruitful discussions or rational 
policymaking • (X think that it will he found that 
many of my colleagues in university adult educat- 
ion are of this opinion , and no douht some of them 
will represent it to the committee •) 

The argument is to a considerable extent emotional 
rather them rational in its origins . Vocational 
and technical education have certainly been under- 
valued and neglected in the past, and no doubt 
we are right in trying to correct this injustice 
and to concentrate resources upon those types of 
education which seem likely to contribute towards 
balancing the budget or increasing the gross nat- 
ional product . But this has bred a feeling of 
resentment against the over-privileged position 
which non-vocational education has been accorded 
in the past and a suspicion that any support for 
it now is an attempt to re-establish the snobb- 
eries of the past / a vestigal relic of the Greek 
distinction Jbetween the education of a free man 
and that of the slave, or the English distinct- 
ion between the education of a gentleman and that 
of the artisan . 
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Insofar as the argument is rational it visually 
takes the form of an assertion that the vocat- 
ional /non-vocational distinction cannot in fact 
be drawn, that there are no 99 vocational" or 
99 non-vocational" subjects since every subject 
can be used for either purpose, and that there 
are no easily distinguishable 99 vocational" or 
" non-vocational " purposes since every student 
is likely to be motivated in some _ degree by 
both at once. This is to assert that if 
differences are not absolute they do not exist: 
that since there is an infinite range of 
shades of green between yellow and blue, 
yellow and blue must be the same colour . It 
may well 2>e true that there is no sharp divid- 
ing line between 99 vocational 99 and "non-vocat- 
ional ,r szibjects (just as it is impossible to 
say precisely where green ends and blue begins) , 
but it is nonetheless true that the non-vocat- 
ional significance of such subjects as dentistry 
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and packaging seams remarkably thin compared with 
that of history or biology . And it may well be 
true that students' motives (like most human 
motives) are usually mixed , but there plainly 
is a difference between the behaviour and attit- 
udes of the 90% vocationally motived student at 
one end of the continuiim and those of the 90% 
non- vocationally motived student at the other . 

It is precisely from such differences in motiv- 
ations that the whole rationaieof non-vocat- 
ional adult education derives , The student 
whose motivation is primarily non-vocational 
is usually older ; his needs tend to be relat- 
ed to the crises of adulthood rather than 
those of adolescence or early manhood ; he 
sees the subject as significant to him as a 
man or citizen rather than as an examinee or 
a functionary; he adopts the role of student 
voluntarily; he has to face tasks of unlearn- 
ing as well as those of learning; hif ? attit- 
ude to his fellow students tends to be co- 
operative rather than competitive; he may be 
older and richer and more experienced than 
his tutor; and so on. All of these differences 
imply and necessitate different methods of 
organisation , of class structure and of teach- 
ing, end all are specific to non-vocational 
adult education . 

Non-Voca ti onal Education and Recreation 



A second basic source of contusion is the 
common identification of non-vocational 
adult education with recreation, and perhaps 
no other single factor is more responsible 
for the low regard in which non-vocational 
adult education is frequently held. It is 
quite widely assumed that education like 
medicine, must be nasty if it is to do you 
good, and that, like medicine, it will only 
be taken if the reward is substantial: thus 
"real" education is that which is directed 
towards examinations, qualifications, and 
academic or vocational advancement . Any 
education not directed towards such rewards 
is regarded as "recreation" : a harmless pastime. 




but not useful or examinable and therefore 
not a fit object for serious educational con- 
cern or substantial educational expenditure. 



Now it is true that almost all non -voca tional 
adult education is perforce undertaken during 
leisure , (although it is not therefore educat- 
ion "for” leisure) . And it is true that much 
of it would not be undertaken and persisted 
in unless it were enjoyed, and may therefore 
be regarded as ” recreation " as opposed to 
"work". But non-vocational adult education 
is a special (and somewhat eccentric) way of 
using l eis ure and enjoying its use, and it is 
these special characteristics which are im- 
portant, which mark it off as a specific 
educa tional activity from o ther enjoyable 
l ei s ur e time occupations. The chief of these 
is the presence of a conscious attempt to 
learn which is reciprocated by a conscious 
attempt to teach which expresses itself in 
for mal teaching/ learning situations, that 
is situations in which there is a mutual 
acceptance of the role and obligations of 
the student on the one hand and the tutor 
on the other. I understand non-vocational 
adult education to imply a /fairly formalised 
teaching/ learning activity of this kind, and 
it is in this sense that I shall use the 
term ; it seems to me clearly distinguish- 
able from "recreation" or "leisure-time 
occupation" as these are normally under- 
stood. This may seem a narrow view and I 
cer tainl y would not wish it to be inter- 
preted as imputing a low value to non- 
educational leisure-time activities, in 
which the enjoyment of doing rather than 
the enjoyment of learning is the prime 
objective. The distinction does not imply 
a value judgment; but unless we make and 
maintain this distinction I do not t hin k 
that we can present a cogent or compelling 
case for non— vocational adult education. (1) 










It seems to me that Professor Wiltshire, in this important discuss- 
ion, highlights some attitudes which help us to understand the 
nature of the debates about the meaning of adult education which 
have recently been active in Australia. It has particularly been 
the case that the attempts to confine the definition to liberal 
adult education - the traditional definition - has produced a 
feeling of resentment in those who have been concerned especially 
with leisure-time courses such as those deali n g with the skills 
that people are interested to acquire in pursuit of their hobbies. 
It also has more recently been a debate that has arisen in conn- 
ection with the argument that by restricting the term to liberal 
adult education the important work done by training officers in 
industry has been wrongly excluded from the field. 

Whatever practical advantages there may be in extending the range 
of activities embraced by the term "adult education" there re m ai n s 
the difficult problem that once the term is extended to cover 
vocational training or leisure-time activities it does make more 
difficult the development of an adequate approach to the teaching 
skills required. The basic attitudes of enquiry and critical 
judgment that tend to be the focus of programs of liberal studies 
are less significant when the courses provided are concerned with 
the gaining of particular skills. 

There has also been, in recent years, a tendency to regard the 
important function of adult education as being to provide indiv- 
idual adults with the opportunity to express themselves in a 
"creative way" and to regard academic subject boundaries as 
obsolete or irrelevant. It is often said that it could be equally 
important to the development of a person to work out for h i m self 
the method of painting a picture or weaving a basket as it is 
for hi m to come to understand the way the political system oper- 
ates or to appreciate the finer qualities of a good novel. And 
from this the next step is to regard all pieces of knowledge as 
equal. 

This view is a dangerous one for the continuation of an educ- 
ational attitude in a community. When it goes further and seeks 
to establish that one person T s views are as good as another, or 
that one set of facts are as good as another, then it denies the 
very basis of an educational approach which is concerned with the 
ability to separate the false from the true, to develop a coher- 
ent theory which can be applied to a new set of facts in the 



(1) The view is examined critically in a private paper given to the author by Professor Trevor 
Wigney, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
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future and in the long run to produce in the person the capacity to 
discriminate between what is important and what is trivial. 

X am aware, of course, that Professor Wiltshire’s concern has been 
ro discriminate between "vocational" and "non-vocational" education 
and that I have tended to equate "non-vocational with "iberal". I 
admit immediately the theoretical distinction but in practice the 
alternatives frequently seem to be between a liberal approach ana a 
vocational one. I have never been able to accept in an unqualified 
way the dictum and vocational training would be the better if it 
were taught in a liberal way. It seems to me characteristic of the 
training situation that the student is primarily interested in mast- 
erin a certain set of skills as quickly and as effectively as poss- 
ible. To regard, for example, the objective of a course for radio 
mechanics as being pri mar ily to search for the truth would, it seems 
to me, be an impossible way to go about the training of radio mech- 
anics. Such an approach is best left to a course that is not prim- 
arily interested in training people how to mai n tain radios. 

North America Again 

Professor Robert Peers visited America during the mid 1950* s and 
described the adult education scene there, in the book he subsequent 
ly wrote, in these terms (1) 

”... the -outstanding feature of this society is 
the driving force of individual opportunity • Here 
is a country of vast material resources , as yet in- 
adequately exploited and therefore offering untold 
possibilities of personal advancement to the indiv- 
idual who can fit himself to seize the opportunities 
that are offered to him . Education in general, and 
adult education in pajrticular, have been tuned to 
this spirit of individual striving - to the idea 
that no one, whatever his situation or initial 
handicaps, should be denied the chance of better- 
ing hi s position • Against this , and the dangers 
of extreme individualism , there is a more recent 
movement which stresses group action and group 
responsibility within the larger society 7 and 
through all this there is a growing consciousness 
of the need for adjustment to changing conditions, 
especially on the part of those who are ill— 



(1) Peers, Robert: Adult Education: A Comparative Stodyw Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 



equipped to take their place in this evolving 
mass society , or to understand or cope with its 
complexi ties . 

All of these influences have had their effects 
on the character and development of adult educ- 
ation in the U.S.A. and account for the variety 
and uneveness of the provision in different 
states and in different kinds of communities* (1)" 

Peers goes on to take up the problem of reconciling the definition 
of adult education as it is used in America with the practice in 
Great Britain and notes some of the problems which I have pointed 
to already. He says 

"There is an initial difficulty if one is to 
attempt any comparison in this field between 
the United States and Britain . The term 
"adult education" in our country has come to 
have a limited meaning because it is normally 
applied only to non-vocational studies for 
adults . In the United States , on the other 
hand, adult education means simply the educ- 
ation of adults through part-time studies of 
any kind - technical, professional and liberal - 
and within these fields, theoretical or pract- 
ical or both . It ranges from the simplest 
covLrse for illiterates , through instruction 
in recreation and domestic crafts and vocat- 
ional and professional courses of all kinds 
to advanced graduate studies . Indeed, so 
little is the distinction maintained, that 
any reference to liberal or humane studies 
as the essential content of adult education 
is met in discussion with a certain lack of 
comprehension ; and American educators fail 
to understand the reasons for the rigid line 
drawn between vocational and non-vocational 
adult studies in Britain. (2) " 

Peers is pointing to the same problem in 1956 that I encountered 
in the United States of 1970 of having a useful discussion about 
liberal adult education with American colleagues. They see lib- 
eral education in terms of subject content and refer to it usually 



(1) (2) Peers, R. ; Op. Cit. 
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as "the liberal arts". In fact, I saw very little in the places I 
visited in North America of any liberal studies programs of mag- 
nitude. 

Peers goes on, towards the end of his remarks on the American 
scene, to point to another feature which is of some importance. 

He comments on the lack in the United States of any "consumer 
participation in policy making and control" and on the absence of 
any voluntary organisation which reflects the needs of adult stud- 
ents for adult education. He goes so far as to comment that there 
is am ". . . absence of . - - any general effort to ensure that 
what is provided is related to a specific student demand". 

I would not go so far as to say that in 1970 there is this peculiar 
lack. But the method of searching out the student demand is more 
the method of a market researcher t h a n of the adult education or- 
ganisation interested in getting feed-back. And yet, ironically. 
Peers notes that the plan for the develo pmen t of adult education 
that was being published at that time by the Adult Education 
Association of America places 

"the whole emphasis on community centred adult 
education , a reflection of the present concern 
in the United States about the growing complex- 
ity of soc ial groupings , the chan ging character 
of the local community , and the relative weak- 
ness of group action and of the community spirit." 

" This concern is also reflected in the great 
vogue which is at present enjoyed by what is 
known as 'Group Dynamics' the name given to 
the study of the forces which operate within 
groups and which help or hinder them in the 
achi evement of common en ds , and of the pro- 
cedures by which they can be made to work 
more effectively. There is everything to be 
said for a scientific study of t his kind and 
for t he use of the information gained as a 
guide to social action. Many of the conclus- 
ions r ea ched by experiment in the field of 
group dynamics are , it is true, the common 
places of democratic practice ; for instance , 
tha t groups function more effectively when 
they are agreed upon a c ommo n purpose j tha t 
a feeling of group responsibility for the 
attainment of par tic ular ends is more effect- 
ive than the offer of inducements or the 
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imposition of external pressures ; that con- 
clusions reached by group discussion of the 
relevant facts and considerations are more 
likely to influence individu^ behaviour 
than the mere communication of the facts 
through lectures or by other means. "(1) 

The remarks being made here have a peculiar echo in the United 
States in 1970 where the current concern is not with group dynam- 
ics as such but with an outgrowth from it in the form of T-Groups 
and Sensitivity Training . A further development from the essential 
concern of T-groups and sensitivity training with the proper oper- 
ation of groups are the Awareness and 'Encounter Group programs 
that have become legion in the United States and axe concerned less 
with the behaviour of the group than with changing the behaviour 
of the individual through group experience. 

In regard to group dynamics (and the same might also be said about 
some aspects of sensitivity training) Peers goes on to say 

"the tendency is to minimize the importance of 
knowledge , on the ground that it does not of 
itself break down obstructive habits or change 
individual behaviour . 'Foie playing' takes the 
place of serious study or training, conferences 
which resolve themselves into 'buzz groups' 
followed by reporting back what must be super- 
ficial conclusions are substituted for continuous 
efforts to communicate the essential facts and to 
bring out the different <3ncZ sometimes irrecon- 
cilable conclusions to be derived from t h e m . The 
aim, although it is not always conscious or ex- 
plicit, appears to be to secure conformity and 
to train 'leaders' in the methods of achieving 
it. What is not realised is that adaptation to 
particular situations, e.gr. through role-playing, 
does not necessarily make for adaptability in 
general, that is, the ability to deal with new 
problems and changing situations • Ability of 
this kind, so urgently needed in our democratic 
society, can only be achieved through a con- 
tinuing pursuit of knowledge and the power to 
use knowledge for the elucidation of sit uati ons 
and the solving of problems . Leadership is not 
merely a matter of personality and techniques / 




(1) Peers, R- Op. Cit . 
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the dangers associated with that kind of leader- 
ship should by now be apparent to all ; it depends 
rather on a deepening of knowledge , an ability to 
see beyond the iawaadiate situation , to understand 
and appreciate conflicting opinions, and to 
achieve out of conflict a basis for conmon action. 

There are no short cuts to this kind of knowledge 
or to this kind of leadership.” (1) 

It does seem to me that in the America of the 1970s the concern 
with technique remains paramount and the motivation within adult 
ed ucation is still very strongly the acquisition of credentials 
which will have some practical value to the student. 

Aside from the experiences of Professor Peers it is instructive in 
looking at the American approach to liberal adult education to look 
at the way in which one very large extension department of a univ- 
ersity, the University of Wis c o n si n , which formulated the "Wiscon- 
sin idea 3 (2) organises its department. It is, as I said, a very 
large department. It employs 823 faculty members and it will be 
readily seen therefore that with a staff of this size and an annu al 
budget of something like 20 million do llar s, in a state with a pop- 
ulation of four million people, that some departmentalisation will 
result. The extension service of the university of Wisco n si n is 
arranged in three major areas: 

1. Liberal and professional studies 

2. Human resource development 

3. Economic and environmental development 

Unde r each of these general divisions there are a number of depart- 
ments. In the division of liberal and professional studies we 
find the following: 



a. Teacher education 

b. Programs for lawyers 

c. Engineering «-nd science programs 

d. Foreign languages , literature and arts 

e. Health professions 



Hunan resource development includes six departments namely. 



a. C o m mun i ty leadership develo pmen t 

b. Consumer affairs 

c. Youth development. 

(1) Peers. R. Op. Cit 

(2) That the boundaries of the University should be the boundaries of the State 
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d. Women's and family living education 

e. Government affairs 

f. School for workers, social work and co-operatives 

And finally in the Division of Economic and Environmental Develop- 
ment we find the following departments: 

a. Agricultural production and management 

b. Agricultural marketing and utilisation 

c. Business and industrial development 

d. community and natural resource development 

e. Geological and natural history survey 

f . Natural sciences 

It seems to me clear from this way of organising the staff of the 
division into departments that the concept of a liberal 
education is a rather different one from that which is held in 
Britain or in Australia. There is little in the five departments 
that are listed in the division that includes liberal studies 
that one can specifically see as being at the heart of a program 
of liberal education. 

External Degrees 

One area of education, undertaken by adults, which is included in 
tern "adult education" in North America but not included in 
Britain or in Australia is external teaching for university de- 
grees, usually by correspondence. 

In Britain and Australia these are regarded as part of the normal 
function of the university, part of its undergraduate teaching 
program «r>d therefore not part of the responsibility of the 
extra-mural division, whatever it may be calle d .* 

Indeed, in Britain this year we have seen the opening of a univ- 
ersity, the Open University, which is solely concerned with ex- 
ternal Garbing for university degrees. Furthermore, the Open 
University accepts only adult students and does not apply the 
traditional matric ulation yardstick for entry. Yet it is not 
regarded as part of adult e duc a ti o n . 

• This usage ha< , however, recently been challenged in Australia and some adult educa ti onists 
want to inclnd- external teaching for university degrees in "adult e duca t ion It is not yet 



a commonly accepted usage. 
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In ay view it is right not to regard external degree courses as 
part of adult education. To do so only provides a further dimen- 
sion that this already overworked term must seek to embrace. And 
clearly external degrees, if they are to be given a proper valid- 
ity, must be regarded as being within the mainstream of university 
activity, different only in method and organisation from normal 
undergraduate work. 

Continuing Education 

In recent years many adult education agencies, and especially 
extra-mural departments of universities , have been changing their 
n^inoc at a merry rate. The current fashion is to style them 
"Continuing Education Centres". 

This term, "continuing education", was c oi n ed by UNESCO's Paul 
T,»ngranri some years ago. The phrase in French is "1* education 
permanente". The concept which it sought to underline was that 
education was not a process that could be confined to c h ild h ood 
and adolescence. It was a process that must co n ti n ue throughout 
life. 

The recent recognition of the rapidity of the growth of knowledge 
brought an awareness also of the need for constant up-dating, 
especially in scientific and technological fields. This was 
another reason for considering education as a con t i nuin g activity 
since a man could not remain educated if he did nothing. He must 
constantly be educated to keep abreast of new discoveries. 

Now adult education agencies have always conp^ained about the 
marginal ity of the field- Adult education departments in univ- 
ersities, for example, seem always to be tacked on to the organ- 
isation, sometimes with reasonable skill so that the joins are 
not too visible, sometimes very tenuously so that the work of the 
extra-mural department enjoys considerably less than full stature 
in the eyes of the university proper. 

The term "continuing education" naturally offered a fresh oppor- 
tunity to beleaguered extra-mural departments, and indeed other 
agencies not connected with universities at all, to acquire a new 
status by adopting the new term. They are to be the providers of 
the important up-dating courses which make it possible for the 
educated to stay educated - 

But if the concept of continuing education is to mean anything it 
must embrace the whole field - primary education, secondary educat- 
ion^ tertiary education, and adult education. Ths term does not 

17 . 
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help, therefore, to distinguish adult education as a special field. 
Liberal Education Declines 

X have made comparisons between the Ameri c a n and British scenes and 
it may seem from what I have said that liberal adult education is 
weak in America but strong in Britain. I wish this were the case. 
In fact, in Britain, liberal adult education is declining as a 
proportion of the total provision. 

Many university extra-mural departments have moved away into "ex- 
tension** work, providing vocational courses of various kinds and 
refresher courses for graduates rather than the more traditional 
courses in the university disciplines, but especially in the hum- 
anities, for a wide public. 

It cannot be denied that there is a great and growing need for the 
type of courses being provided. It is a pity, however, that in 
turning to this work the universities have not shown more concern 
to maintain, even expand, their traditional liberal programs. 

One obvious reason for the change lies in the availability of 
resources. Education today is a costly process and society, re- 
presented by governments, responds best to economic arguments , 
arguments tha t establish that economic growth is based on a better 
educated workforce. But such arguments tend to support forms of 
education that are concerned with man 'as a productive unit ' of 
society rather than man as an individual. Extra-mural departments 
seeking resources for growth have found it easier to do so in the 
vocational or quasi -vocational field. 

I suspect that there are other reasons also. Courses with a voc- 
ational orientation axe much easier to organise . The target 
group of students is easily identified, easily contacted. Often, 
these days, they come knocking at the door. Frequently they 
exist in groups already established for professional reasons. 
Liberal education is an administratively more difficult field to 
work in. The interested people are harder to identify, more 
difficult to recruit. 

Yet another factor may be that the professional courses can be 
more easily classified in te rras of level, more readily justified 
to 3 i colleagues • For the member of an extra-mural 

department made constantly aware of his marginal status it is 
comforting to have a program that is easier to identify with the 
intra— mural work of the university which becomes, each day, more 
and more concerned with professional training. 

18 . 
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RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION 

Residential adult education is a form of adult education that is 
atively undeveloped 1 as yet in Australia although it forms a con- 
siderable part of the program of a number of agencies. 

In order to understand residential adult education as a specific 
form of adult education and not simply a variation within a total 
urogram it is necessary to look at some of the major types of res- 
idential programs that are to be found in other countries. It is 
convenient to group these in terms of the time-span that the pro- 
gram of residential activity occupies and on this basis one can 
distinguish at least two major categories which are 

(a) Long term residential courses, and 

(b) Short term residential courses. 

By long term I am referring to courses which run for one to two 
years, such as are conducted in Great Britai n in institution?? such 
as Colleg Harlech or Ruskin College, which provide a type of non- 
credit program of considerable depth in a range of subjects and 
thus provide the students with a general education similar to that 
which they would receive in a university in reading for a degree 
in arts. This type of residential adult education has been devel- 
oped in Britain mainly in the liberal studies field. In Scandin- 
avian countries, in a different social and demographic context, 
such courses live been offered for many years, though somewhat 
different in character - In North A mer ica such institutions do not 
exist. A number of long era residential centres exist which have 
a vocational bias, such as the Crawford Center at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, based around Diplomas in Public Administration and there are 
various degree— granting colleges which are reserved specifically 
for adult students. 

The short term residential programs can be further sub-divided 
into at least three categories 

(a) Those that have a. complete course structure 
and last, say, four to six weeks. 



j (b) Short term unit courses of one to two weeks, 

| which supply a concentrated period of study 

1 for students who are involved in study of 

I the subject in other institutions, or 

| or ivately . 
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(c) Brief residential experiences of two to three 
days which are usually based around a topic 
theme or are considered as supplementary to 
a program of studies which is being conducted 
within the normal weekly class program. 

In Australia the residential idea was pioneered by the W.E.A. of 
N.S.W. which constructed the first residential facility in Aust- 
ralia in 1925 at Newport, N.S.W. This was a primitive and small 
scale building where students typically spent a weekend in some- 
thing of a "camp style” atmosphere following an intensive program 
of lectures and discussions around a particular theme - 

With the developments in adult education after World War II, and 
in particular with the establishment of the University of New Eng- 
land which had access to extensive residential facilities which 
were vacant during the university vacations, a different style of 
residential school was developed- At New England, and at other 
places too, courses of one to two weeks were offered taking a 
fairly concentrated look at a particular subject or a particular 
aspect of a subject. Some of these courses - especially those 
developed by the University of New England — had vocational applic- 
ation although they were not of a "credit” type. Others have 
been established by other authorities using tertiary institution 
residential facilities or, in some cases, (as in Victoria), guest 
houses, particularly during the off season. These have tended to 
be of a "vacation" style offering a variety of choices to the 
students ranging through the field of the arts, and natural hist- 
ory. Residential courses developed by the W.E.A. of N.S.W. and 
the University of Sydney at Bathurst regularly . include also liberal 
studies conducted with a particular research or project orientation 
so as to avoid the problem of an indiges table amount of lectures 
for the students. 

In recent years the W.E.A. of South Australia and the Adult Educat- 
ion Board of Tasmania have established residential facilities also. 

Developments overseas seemed to me much more advanced than in 
Australia as is evidenced by the greater nu m ber of residential 
institutions that exist and by the almost universal practice of 
having these establishments tinder the control of a resident warden, 
and some tim es a staff, who are responsible for both the management 
of the centre and for the devising of the educational activities 
which go on within it. 

It is convenient at this stage to look at the developments in North 
America separately from those in Great Britain. 
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North America. 



In North America the growth of residential schools came relatively 
late considering the extent to which educational institutions in 
the North American continent had been engaged in adult education 
during the earlier part of the century - After World War II the 
growth of residential centres of considerable scale has been rapid 
and some of the aspects of this development were pointed to by 
Royce C. Pitkin, President of Goddard College of Vermont, in an 
essay on residential adult education in 1956. 

" After formal school , pressures on Americans pre- 
clude interruptions for lengthy periods for educ- 
ational purposes. Hence United States residential 
programs are either remedial or tied to action or 
tied to some tangible result ". 

Pitkin goes on to suggest: 

n The tardiness of -American educators in recognis- 
ing the significance of the residential adult 
school may he due in part to our admiration for 
big scale enterprise and our desire to he assoc- 
iated with hig things . Because a residential 
school is small it may not attract the attention 
and support of educational administrators , found- 
ation executives and business managers • Yet to 
he effective it must he small ... 

Jt would 1 be quite zmfortunate if some generous 
legislature or philanthropist , seeing in the 
residential adult school a means for a great 
educational crusade, were to establish a few 
huge hotel-like structures and call them res- 
idential schools . Though such hosteleries might 
serve usefully as convention centres and meeting 
places for citizens they would lack the intimate 
homely characteristics of a genuine educational 
insti tution n o * 

Pitkin had just recently returned from a visit to Scandinavia and 
Britain and had been greatly influenced by what he saw there of the 
adult residential school as it existed in 1956. At the time he 
wrote developments in the United States had begun to assume the 
characteristic which Pitkin regarded as being unfortunate. In 

* Royce C. Pitkin: The Residential School in American Adult Education 
CSLEA Notes & Essays #14 (1956) 
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other words , under the impetus of philanthropic funds a crusade 
had begun to establish residential schools which were, in fact, 

"huge hotel— like structures" and which were called "residential 
schools" - 

The philanthropist was the W-R. Kellogg Foundation which in 1951 
established at Michigan State University at East bansing the first 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Education. It was followed in 1956 
(at the time Pitkin was writing) by the Athens, Georgia, Center and 
subsequently a number of such centres have been established in var- 
ious parts of the United States - 

It is undoubtedly the case that the influence of the Kellogg Found- 
ation has been to create a number of centres throughout the United 
States which are on a very large scale indeed and even though the 
Kellogg funds were limited to the establishment of nine such centres, 
similar centres were established by universities and other bodies 
using the Kellogg Centers as their model - 

Typically these centres are very large scale indeed and carry large 
staffs- One that I visited was the quite well known Center for 
Cont inuin g Education at Chicago. This centre, though it has a 
residential capacity of only 118 rooms, operates on a budget of 
more than one million dollars per< annum of which only two hundred 
thousand dollars is concerned with the provision of the education- 
al program, the remainder being in the physical upkeep of the 
centre itself. 

Without exception these large scale centres are over-burdened with 
the problem of maintaining their economic viability. Because they 
are so large they require extensive staffs to run them — particul- 
arly the domestic and food preparation staffs - and- as a result 
the management of the centre is constantly pressed by the need to 
keep the centre full of activity of an economic kind. Many of 
them accept a lmo st any sort of activity ( includi n g banquets and 
wedding breakfasts) - In some of them the dining room not only 
provides meals for the students in residence but is open to the 
general public as well. In fact, at the Chicago Center the dining 
room is so expensive that many of the residential students - even 
though they are on expense accounts - do not seem to patronize the 
dining room and thus one finds a very expensive staff of waiters 
and chefs providing meals principally for non-residents of the 
centre. 

At the very handsome New England Center (the latest of the Kellogg 
Centers) the dining room deservedly enjoys a reputation in the 
neighbourhood and it is difficult, even if you are a student, to 
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obtain a seat at table unless you have booked in advance. 

It is difficult, therefore, to regard these centres as being res- 
idential schools. They are conference centres and often quite 
lavish and expensive ones. They do not provide that intimacy and 
educational atmosphere which is seen by Pitkin/ and by many others/ 
as being the important factor in residential adult education. 

It is not merely a function of size however. In Canada, at the 
world f am ous Banff School of Fine Arts, despite the fact that it 
is a very large institution, the residential atmosphere is effect- 
ively maintained. This is because the centre is in a remote site 
and is an educational institution in its own right. It maintains 
continuing co ur ses for a whole variety of students • Though they 
reside on the Banff campus they each of them otierate as a separate 
unit and every effort is made to see that that group of students 
does achieve some of the atmosphere that a residential setting 
offers. The Banff dining room is conducted on less lavish but 
still v er y satisfactory lines and the attempt to make each group a 
social unit is treated seriously and effectively. It seems to me 
that in the United States the approach to the residential centres 
has become a conference approach rather than a residential school 
approach. (1) 

United Kingdom 

The situation in Great Britain is quite different. Though large 
centres such as Co 11 eg Harlech are to be found these are long 
term centres where students are in residenfce for from one to two 
years following an extensive program. There are, however, many 
small centres - the optimum size is generally regarded as about 
60, 80 at the outside, which provides for two schools to operate 
concurrently . 

The centres are normally in converted buildings, such as stately 
homes that have been extended by the addition of lecture rooms 
and sometimes additional bedrooms. They are usually comfortably 
appointed although few of them have the single study bedroom that 
is almost universal in the United States. Nevertheless, the 
wardens of most of the residential centres I visited in Britain 
aoree that were they building afresh they would attempt to provide 
at least part of the accommodation on a single room' basis . 

(1) For example, the document outlining the fifteen criteria which guide the Kellogg Found- 
ation in awarding funds includes this statement in the preamble; 

"The peculiar characteristics of Continuing Education demand a special type of build- 
ing which combines in one structure conference rooms, display space, auditoriums, 

communication systems, duplicating, and distributing equipment, over- night rooming 

quarters and dining facilities " (my emphasis). 



Nevertheless the British colleges are comfortably appointed and 
every att emp t is made to provide good lecture room facilities , 
common rooms and f typically, a good dining room and a bar. Great 
emphasis is placed on the importance of having a good di n i n g room 
and a good chef, one who can operate a range of different menus 
depending on the nature of the client body or the type of student 
who happen to be in residence. 

Typically they have a warden and a small st af f who are responsible 
for the initiation and supervision of educational activities with- 
in the institution though where they are connected to a university 
the resources of the Department of Adult Education are also avail- 
able for this purpose. The domestic side of the operation is 
usually under the control of the domestic burser who is still, 
nevertheless, subject to the orders of the warden. 

Generally speaking the British residential centres are much more 
economically viable than those in the United States and one does 
not find them seeking non— educational uses of the building in 
order to make the building pay. 

Naturally, in the United States, because of the large scale of the 
operation and also because of the typical business— like approach 
to the running of such centres, one sees a great deal more of bus- 
iness practice being applied in the operation. A good deal of 
paper work is involved in the running of the centre and a great 
deal is made of the procedures of pla n ni n g and evaluating the 
programs that take place wit h i n them. 

The "business approach" sometimes reflects a pervasive attitude. 
For example, at one very large centre, operated by a university, 
the manager counselled me on the way to go about the es tab lishment 
of a residential centre. "First of all" he said "you need to 
decide what sort of use you can obtain of the centre and what 
charges this market will be prepared to pay. These factors will 
very much determine what sort of centre you can build and operate - 

The approach in Britain, and the one the W.E.A. has used in its 
planning, would be summed, up in a different sort of question : "How 
ca n we establish a centre that can be operated at a cost t ha t 
will exclude as few people as possible for economic reasons." 



Canada 

One of the most interesting residential schools I visited was 
Quetico Centra in Northern Ontario. This independent centre was 
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initiated by a young nan who had been engaged partly by the iron 
mines in Antikokan and partly by the city government as a welfare 
officer for the town. Not far from the small and rather primitive 
iron mining town was a national par} and, on the shores of Lake 
Eva, a ranger station. 



The welfare officer - Cliff McIntosh - learned that the national 
park authorities were withdrawing from the ranger station base and 
the plant there, consisting of a number of cottages and sheds, 
was shortly to become vacant. He made approaches and was success- 
ful in obtaining the use of these cottages as the embryo of a 
residential centre which has subsequently grown into a very beaut- 
iful, well-appointed, and very effectively run centre. 

S inc e its establishment in 1958 Quetico Centre has been transformed 
from the original clutch of houses and warehouse buildings to a 
modern residential centre including first-rate accommodation in a 
number of dispersed “cabins" which are centrally heated and con- 
tain very well appointed bedrooms each with hand basin but no bath 
or toilet. Adequate bathrooms are provided on each floor. The 
teaching centre is very well appointed and equipped and consists 
of a series of small lecture or se min a r rooms and several large 
meeting rooms where big assemblies can be held. It also has sev- 
eral specialist rooms for such activities as art which are equipped 
with the necessary sinks and other materials required. 



The centre is well supplied with audio-visual aids including video 
tape recorder and camera. The di n i n g roam is well appointed and 
is attached to a recreation centre which includes a library, a 
reading room and a small bar and games centre which is currently 
being expanded to include an all weather swimming pool. 

The funds for thi s development have been recruited from private 
industry, personal donation, and from government. One of tba 
most impor tan t sources of fu nd s in recent times, however, has been 
from the provision of courses tender the Cana di a n National Manpower 
Act. Under this Act the centre is responsible for the training of 
unemployed people who are sent by the government to courses on the 
care and main t enan ce and ru nn i n g of heavy equipment (that is bull- 
dozers, graders and the like) . 

Though these Manpower courses have been a source of financial 
strength, since they provide a continuous stream of students for 
whom the government pays the absolute ru n ni n g costs, including a 
proportion of capital charges, it has given rise to other problems. 
These students are of a different kind to those normally at work 
in the centre and as a result tensions have arisen and staff morale 
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has been affected. 

The centre began with the aim of providing courses in the various 
arts, and in leadership, following the interests of the director 
the centre subsequently began to offer courses in mana gement 
studies, and in particular "organisational development". A lot of 
the support for the centre is now recruited by the director who 
acts as a consultant throughout Canada on organisational develop- 
ment- Typically, r at a time when he is out giving professional 
advice to organisations, he arranges for the staff of an organis- 
ation to come to Quetico Centre for courses concerned with man- 
agement development. 

When it is understood that the centre is relatively isolated (it 
is 120 miles from any major town and a considerable distance 
from the large cities of Canada) and it operates in a climate 
which, for a substantial period of the year, is down to 25 . below 
zero, it will be recognised that keeping this centre full of 
students takes a real effort. The fact that it has been able to 
continue to exist for some 13 years is a tribute to the effective 
management of the centre by the director. Cliff McIntosh, and his 
board. 

The staff of the centre has been recruited in an interesting way. 
Typically they have been themselves students on courses provided 
in the centre and have come to the director and indicated their 
interest in taking up a position. The director's response, 
after consultation with colleagues, has been to offer a position 
in the following terms: "Well, we would like to have you. If 

you can devise a program which will be adequate to support both 
your services and the use of the centre then you ca n come along • " 
Most members of staff have been recruited this way and it seems 
to have led to a very harmonious team. 

Though the centre has the usual problem of main tai n i n g itself 
financially it does provide courses for considerably lower fees 
true cost for students who might otherwise not be able to 
participate in the centre's activities. Though it faces a con- 
tinual problem of achieving financial viability it has not for- 
saken the original concepts on which it was created. 

It is probably unique in that such a centre normally would not be 
able to function without considerable government support and one 
suspects that its uniqueness will exist for a considerable time. 
Were too many such centres to be attempted then they would tend 
to compete for the limited amount of resources that are available - 
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Undoubtedly this centre has been able to develop despite the un- 
favourable climate that one would normally expect to work against 
it mainly due to the dedication of the staff and in particular to 
the vision and organisational inventiveness of the director. Cliff 
McIntosh, who began the centre and for whom it has been the ful- 
filment of a dream. 

Design of Residential Schools 

In the United States, particularly, and in North America generally 
a good deal of attention has been given to proper design of build- 
ings for residential schools. In the United Kingdom, the great 
majority of residential adult centres have been converted from 
existing buildings of various types. Many of them are old mansions 
that have come into the hands of a Local Educational Authority or 
one of the other organisations providing adult education and they 
have made a conversion of the building to suit as far as possible 
the needs of a residential school. As a result the schools in 
the United Kingdom do not exhibit the same degree of architectural 
planning as one can see in the North American ventures. Neverthe- 
less, I would hasten to add that in the United Kingdom the conver- 
sions are usually very well done and I am sure that were the same 
sort of resources available there as in North America that s imi lar 
attention to defining the optimum physical characteristics of res- 
idential centres would also be seen. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the approach made to the provision of 
residential adult education in general and, of course, the philo- 
sophy is to a very large degree expressed in the buildings. Thus 
we f ind in North America residential schools tend to be large 
scale. They reflect also the American "business approach" to 
the provision of residential facilities. 

Naturally the greater amount of new building in North America has 
meant that more attention has been paid to setting up the desir- 
able specifications for such centres. Of particular interest in 
this work has been the attempts to outline the desirable qualities 
of the actual teaching centres within a residential college. As 
early as 1958 some specifications were laid down for teaching 
rooms at the Kellogg Center at East Lansing. They were as 
follows : 

1. Room is large enough to seat 25 people around 
tables (workshop style) without any suggestion 
of crowding. 
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2. Room is large enough to seat 50 people easily 
in rows of chairs (theatre style) , plus table 
for speaker. 

3. Chairs (probably armchairs) are comfortable to 
sit on for 8 hours a day over a period of sev- 
eral weeks. 

4. Temperature is comfortable in all parts of 
the room despite the amount of sun or temper- 
ature outdoors. 

5. Ventilation of the room is good even if all 
occupants are smoking. 

6. Front (s) of room (when set theatre style) is 
especially well lighted without having lights 
shining in eyes of audience. 

7. Doors (with quiet hinges and latches) are at 
the rear of the room. 

8. Windows into room from corridor are capable 
of being screened with blinds. 

9. Corridors outside room are quiet. 

10. Partitions between rooms are sound-proofed, 
so that amplified sound can be used in all 
adjacent rooms without interference. 

11 . Partitions between adjacent rooms are move- 
able so that size can be doubled or tripled. 

12. Lighting provides for any new room heads 
resulting from moving partitions. 

13. Ashtrays are conveniently available for all 
people in rooms . 

14. Room can be darkened in broad daylight to 
show films or slides. 

15. Projection screen is mounted on wall. 

16. Blackboards are mounted on wall. 
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17. Display boards are mounted on walls. 

18. Apparatus (e.g. maggie bars) is readily 
available to set up special charts. 

19. Electrical outlets are readily available 
for audio-visual equipment. 

20. Enlarged room is capable of seating 100 
plus people in rows of chairs t h eatre style. 

21. There is also room for a moveable platform 
at head of enlarged room. 

22. Incidental sound in room is minimised by 
carpeting , sound-proofed ceiling, drap- 
eries, etc. 

23. Furniture is attractive, harmonious, 
durable, easily moveable, and easily 
storable . 

24. Occupants are shielded from direct sun- 
light without drawing shades or curtai n s. 

25. view from room is appealing but not dis- 
tracting (especially should not look onto 
other activities) . 

26. Room is well lighted throughout. 

27. Room contains at least one genuine work 
of art. 

28. Decor of room is attractive to people with 
discriminating taste , without being extra- 
vagantly luxurious. 

29. Design of each room (or set of rooms) is 
distinctive. 

30. Atmosphere of room emphasises university 
level learning (should look as though 
learning should be interesting and import amt) . (1) 



(1) Document prepared by James Harrison, April 21st, 1958. 
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These specifications clearly indicate the degree of thought that 
has been given to planning . Nevertheless, since 1958 a good deal 
more work has been done and, of course, a good deal more experience 
in the building of new residential facilities has been gained. 

One of the important considerations in the layout of lecture room 
accommodation is the module upon which these are built. 

Obviously it is desirable to have a high degree of flexibility in 
residential teaching centres since they will have to accommodate 
a variety of program styles and teaching methods. At the Kellogg 
Center -t East Lansing the bulk of the smaller rooms (they have a 
considerable theatre in the building as well) are set out in 
modules of 40’ x 28’, capable of being divided along the centre 
of the major axis by a folding wall which collapses into a special 
storage cupboard on one side of the room. Thus the 40* x 28* roan 
can be in turn divided into two rooms with a similar ratio but of 
smaller size , i.e. 20' x 28'. 

The staff at East Lansing feel, after many years of experience, 
that these modules can be regarded as satisfactory. They provide 
enough variety to cope with most situations and the type of divid 
•ing wall hag proved quite adequate in terms of sound-proofing an 
ease of re-arrangement. 

However, more recent structures have tended to adopt an octagonal 
or hexagonal module for lecture rooms and these are clearly in 
evidence in the most recent Kellogg Centre at Durham, New Hampshire, 
in the Western Co-operative College at Saskatoon, and also in the 
lecture theatre which has recently been added to the old 
mansion which forms the nucleus of the residential college at 
Holly Royde, Manchester. 

The argument for an octagonal or hexagonal module is that it pro- 
vides an area which it is almost impossible to furnish in a stiff 
regimental style. It also gives the maximum seating with the min- 
imum loss of floor space based on semi-circular mode, and is cap- 
able of being arranged in a variety of seating patterns to suit 
different activities. 

The Western Co-operative College as Saskatoon and the new Kellogg 
Centre at New Hampshire are both entirely patterned on the octag- 
onal/hexagonal module although in New Hampshire it is used in the 
residential blocks more as an architectural theme than in any 
really practical sense as the roan shape. At Saskatoon, however , 
it is repeated not only in the teaching facilities but also in the 
sleeping quarters which are built in octagonal blocks with the 
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bedrooms surrounding a central octagonal common room. 

It seemed to me that this may not be a good idea since the common 
room would provide a source of noise late at night and the con- 
stant traffic to the bedrooms might be an irritation to people in 
the common room* However/ the Director of the centre assured me 
that after several years of operation he was still convinced that 
this plan was a good one. It was true/ he said/ that there was 
some noise but the great advantage to be gained/ he felt, was that 
the residents of a block were forced to become part of ' ae social 
unit very quickly- This was important in their situation where 
the schools were of relatively short duration and it was an educat- 
ional advantage for the individual students to be brought into a 
social unit as quickly as possible - 

One of the important things in the design of lecture rooms within 
a residential college is to provide for adequate sourd-proofing 
between rooms and between the rooms themselves and rn any assoc- 
iated common room or corridor areas. Since the desire of most 
residential school managers is to have as flexible an arrangement 
as possible, moving walls of one type or another are quite common. 
However, these also provide quite considerable problems in rend- 
ering rooms sufficiently isolated acoustically. It is not 
sufficient to dampen noise between one room and another. It is 
necessary to have an attenuation from room to room that is suff- 
icient to block out the noise of amplified sound. Most of the 
accordion— type room dividers which one sees used in the normal 
dining room situation, even if they have lead membranes, are un- 
satisfactory in terms of the decibel attenuation through them. 

The most successful partitioning I have seen consists of moveable 
walls of a solid timber construction folding into a wall and with 
an air-seal above and below the walls, since it seems that at 
this point of joining to the floor and to the ceiling is where the 
normal partition wall allows a considerable amount of noise to 
be transferred from one room to another . 

On the question of the arrangements for bedrooms the practice in 
America, almost universally , is to have each bedroom set up as a 
double room, but in many cases only to use them as singles. The 
standard in the newer buildings are almost always to first class 
hotel requirements both in terms of the size of the room and the 
appointments within them. Many residential centres have a telev- 
ision set in each bedroom and the usual inclusions of the first- 
class hotel. At the latest Kellogg Center in New Hampshire I 
even , found a sun-lamp in my bathroom! 
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The Future of Residential Adult Education in Australia 

The major development of residential adult education in Australia 
still lies ahead. At the present time the greatest volume of 
work is carried on in hired residential facilities — usually dur- 
ing the normal vacation period of the tertiary institutions whose 
facilities are used. 

The W.E.A. of N.S.W. has drawn up plans for re-development of its 
school but lacks, at the moment, the capital necessary to carry 
out the re-development. 

The W.E.A. cf South Australia, whose residential school at Goolwa 
has been enlarged and developed in recent years, is finding it 
financially difficult to maintain the plant there and is seeking 
some arrangement with the South Australian Government either to 
provide financial aid for its maintainenance or to the purchase 
of the property . 

The only other permanent facility owned by a recognised adult 
education agency is The Grange, in Tasmania, operated by the 
Adult Education Board of Tasmania. It is a very small establish- 
ment. 

Cl early one of the great difficulties to be faced in Australia is 
finding the capital resources needed. There is no history of sub- 
stantial capital grants to adult education organisations. Large 
philanthrophic foundations do not seem to exist, and to the extent 
that they do are not known to have any interest in this sort of 
work. 

The recent establishment by the W.E.A. of N.S.W. of a city adult 
education centre costing $875,000 and largely financed out of in- 
come to be generated by the building in which it is housed may 
seem to point the way- But a residential school cannot possibly 
offer the same potential for income that a city building, with 
large areas of office space to rent, can provide. 

Apart from capital resources, however, Australian adult education 
has another issue of policy to decide. So far residential work 
in Australia has been seen as just another part of the work of 
any particular agency. Organisations which have managed to 
establish residential facilities of their own have made no special 
provision for staffing them. Program planning, and management 
as well, has continued to be in the hands of the same staff as is 
responsible for the other forms of work undertaken. 



-n North America and Great Britain the almost universal practice 
is for a residential school to be in the charge of at least a 
warden, and frequently additional staff, charged with the overall 
management of the centre and with the supervision of the educat- 
ional programs that are carried out within it. Residential adult 
education is seen as a special field requiring its own. special 
expertise and, importantly, the constant thought and attention 
that is only likely to come from a full-time professional appoint- 
ment for the purpose of supervising the residential program and 
the operation of the residential centre. 

As far as I am aware Australian adult educationists , and adult 
education agencies, are rather reluctant to recognise the nec- 
essity of such a position. 

Naturally such an approach to the organising of residential work 
introduces a new financial dimension. It means that residential 
centres can hardly be self-supporting except at very high fees. 

It is likely, therefore, that the future development of resident 
ial adult education centres in Australia will depend not only on 
substantial capital grants but on continuing financial support 
over and above the revenue to be gained from the activities of 
the centre. 



WORKERS' EDUCATION 



Workers ' Education (or labour Education as it is called in the 
United States) is a term that is capable of being applied to a 
number of different types of programs. 



Two main approaches can be identified. On the one hand there is 
the concept that is usually embraced in the term "trade union 
education" and which involves providing classes related to the 
skills necessary for effective management of trade unions. Such 
classes are, naturally, aimed at the active trade union officers 
or memb ers who have sufficient interest in the trade unions to 
become involved in their various c om mittees ♦ 

The other type of workers' education is that which attempts to 
provide members of the working class with a general liberal educ- 
ation is not concerned with trade union studies except insofar 

as these can become part of a more general liberal approach. It 
springs from the view that workers' education should have a 
r emedia l function, providing m ember s of the working class with the 
opportunity to remedy the weaknesses in their own formal educat- 
ion which arose from their condition as an under-privileged section 
of the community. 

This dichotomy is one that has constantly worried the W.E.A. both 
here and overseas, and in general the W.E.A. has tended to regard 
its function as being the provision of programs of general educat- 
ion for the workers rather than courses in trade union studies or 
in the practical aspects of trade union organisation. 

Of course the distinction is sometimes hard to draw but about one 
thing we can be sure: in approaching potential students if one 

seeks *->» QTn as trade unionists or as workers, and therefore through 
the trade rm i on organisation, one is likely to get a different 
response than when providing courses which are designed for 
workers but open to the general public. 

-luring my tour I looked at a number of different approaches to 
trade union or workers' education in both categories. 

The U.S.A. 

In the United States I participated in a seminar which was arranged 
by the Michigan State University at their Kellogg Center at East 
Lansing for members of a trade union. This was very largely a 
conference of the members of the trade urion examining a number of 
problems internal to that union. I also visited the headquarters 
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of the Auto Workers and the AFL-CIO, both of which have large adult 
education departments with directors in charge of them. Perhaps the 
comment made to me by the director of the Auto Workers adult educat- 
ion dep artmen t is significant. He said that in connection with the 
General Motors strike, which was then operating, the union had 
ruled that members of the union, in order to receive strike pay, ^ 
must attend either an adult education class or walk the picket line. 
When I enquir ed about the nature of the adult education class I dis- 
covered that it was one in. which the issues involved in the ^ strike 
would be explained to them by union officers. Without denying that 
•this is a very useful activity for the union to involve itself in 
it remains open to question, I believe, that this was an educational 
activity . 

Of course, the normal day to day functioning of the adult education 
department of the major trade unions in America is not of this 
sort. For the most part their courses cover issues that are in- 
ternal to the union and to do with methods of trade union organis- 
ing, t echni ques of handling disputes, and sometimes more general 
courses dealing with the union’s relationship to the economy -as a 
whole or to other sections of society. 

Of course the industrial relations departments of many universities 
conduct a variety of courses in the field of what might be known 
in other places as trade union studies. 

Canada 

In Canada I came in contact with two interesting organisations 
which might be seen to be working in this general field. The 
first of them, the Labour College of Canada (College Canadien de 
Travail leurs) which is involved in providing each year two differ- 
ent progr ams - One of them is a correspondence program the other 
is a residential program which is held in co-operation with the 
University of Montreal. The college provides in its residential 
program a very substantial course lasting 6 weeks which covers 
such subjects as economics, history, sociology, political science, 
trade uni o nism and industrial relations. The course is by no 
mp ans the bread and butter courses that one would find in trade 
union education more generally in Canada and from the descriptions 
of it it is one of the more interesting of the trade union programs 
that I encountered. 



The people selected to attend the course are provided with scholar- 
ships which, in addition to paying for their accommodation and 
expenses, pays their tuition fees. The scholarships are worth 
$1,500 each. Some of them are made available by government but in 
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other cases they are provided by particular trade unions for their 
own employees or by other means. 

The program of correspondence is made up of one unit only consisting 
of 12 lessons , 3 in economics, 3 in political science and 3 in 
sociology and also 3 special lessons which deal with the skills of 
scholarship; how to read a textbook, how to take notes, how to pre- 
pare written assignments and also something on el em e ntar y statistics 
particularly how to read graphs and on the basic elements of account 
ing. This course is undoubtedly providing a useful service to the 
trade union movement in Canada. 

Another activity provided in Canada in this general field, although 
not specifically trade union, is by Frontier College based on 
Toronto but not confined to the state of Ontario. Frontier College 
has been in existence for some 70 years and it is one of the mcx;t 
unusual adult education agencies that I have found. In many ways 
it adopts the approach that is adopted by Volunteer Aid Abroad in 
the sense that people with academic skills are encouraged to go 
into the remote frontiers of Canada in order to make their* skills 
available to the people who could not otherwise be served. 

Frontier College is thus providing workers 1 education at a very 
basic and r em edial level. It is not concerned with trade union 
education, nor is it concerned with higher level education. Its 
aim is to ma ke it possible for working people to remedy some of 
their basic deficiencies and in many cases simply the inability to 
read and write. 

Where the Frontier College is different from any other attempt to 
provide basic adult education is that it insists that the tutors 
involved must first of all become accepted parts of the c omm u nity 
in which they go to teach. Thus, young men fresh from the univer- 
sity are recruited to go to the remote areas of Ca n ada as "labourer- 
teachers". The Frontier College arranges for them to be given a 
job for which they are paid by the particular employer for whom 
they work. This job will usually be in some unskilled position in 
a mining or logging camp. After they have learned to be labourers, 
and their ha nds are tough, and they have lived among the labourers 
for some time/ then only does Frontier College believe that they 
will be sufficiently accepted by the group they are working among 
to be able to teach effectively at this level. At the end of their 
two year stint as labourer-teachers they return to civilization and 
are provided with the sum of $1,200 to allow then to re-establish 
themselves. Very often, of course/ they use this money to sub- 
sidise their return to university as graduate students. 
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The United Kingdom 



In the United Kingdom the provision of courses related to trade 
union skills has in recent years been brought under the aegis of 
the trade union congress. The former WETUC {Workers' Education 
Trade Union Co mmi ttee) was disbanded and the Trade Union Congress 
took a greater responsibility for the provision of training courses 
for trade unionists. 

The W.E.A. on the other hand proposed, at the time of the transfer, 
to continue to work in the field of more general courses. By and 
large this division of function has been continued and more and 
more offerings by the W.E.A. have been made. For the most part 
these consist of "day-release" courses similar to those developed 
some 20 years ago with the National Union of Mine Wbrkers in the 
Nottingham area. 

The W.E.A. has, in order to service these programs, appointed a 
number of industrial tutors with special backgrounds which equip 
fhcm to handle these courses. I observed a number of them at 
work in Manchester and Nottingham and was greatly impressed by the 
quality of teaching that was provided. Though in some of the 
courses a s ub stantial element is still concerned with trade union 
skills (for example courses in bargaining procedures and aspects 
of the law affecting trade union activities) they are conducted 
in a very liberal way. Unfortunately, however, the day-release 
courses which are of a short duration, such as 10 weeks, provide 
less opportunity for the inculcation of liberal values than the 
longer courses of from one to two years . In such longer courses 
a great deal is achieved in the provi .on of a general education 
though it is done through subjects that are likely to be of inter- 
est to trade unionists. 

Nevertheless, the question remains as to whether the provision of 
general liberal studies programs can be more effectively provided 
to workers through an approach to them as workers. In some ways 
it can be argued, X think, especially in Australia, that the per- 
son who requires liberal studies programs doss not react to an 
approach made to him as a worker. It is more likely that he would 
react to such programs offered to him as a citizen. 

Furthermore, the approach via the trade union office, is likely to 
provide a screen between the educational organisation and the 
potential student. Clearly the goodwill of the trade union office 
is desirable and viseful but often the central office has not the 
resources to do more t h a n give moral support. 



The Limitation of Language 

One of the basic problems that seems to exist in dealing with stu- 
dents who have received a minimum of formal education is to make 
courses in liberal studies at a tertiary level understandable to 
him. In this regard attention should be paid to the work of Basil 
Bernstein* of London University who , in connection with the educ- 
ation of children, has pointed to the limiting effect of language. 
Children, he argues, of working class parents axe limited in their 
capacity to learn because of the limitations in the structure of 
the language they acquire in the home. Thus when they come to 
formal education they are less well placed than their middle-class 
peers to handle the language of the middle-class teacher. It may 
well be that a similar problem exists in providing academic courses 
for adults with a minimum of for mal education unless it happens to 
be that in their experience of the world they have been able to 
acquire seme of the ability to handle language of the level required. 

There is a tendency among tutors in adult education - most of them 
are part-timers whose main experience is in teaching in more 
formal situations and to full-time students - to disregard many 
of the problems of the adult student and to credit him with rather 
more of the skills of studentship them is generally the case. This 
is probably more in evidence in the attempts to provide workers' 
education than in adult education of other types and may well 
account for much of the failure to develop satisfactory programs 
in liberal studies in the trade-union situation. The working man 
who finds his way into the programs offered to the general public 
tends to be already prepared for study to some degree through his 
Own efforts at self-education. 

It was noticeable among W.E.A. secretaries in Britain that they • 
tended to define the W.E.A. ' s basic function t h e r e not so much in 
the traditional phrases "... the higher education of working men 
and women ..." as in terms of providing the opportunity for more 
advanced study to "people -who left school at the minimum school 
leaving age." 

I am inclined to come back to the view that one of the important 
first steps with this sort of student is the development in him of 
those language skills necessary to deal with the more complex and 
abstract thinking upon which the generalisations of most subject 
studies depend. 



* For a wniinal article by Berstein see "Social Class and linguistic Development A Theory 
of Social Learning " in HALSEY. FLOOD AND ANDERSON: Education. Economy and Society 
Free Pvess of Glencoe, New York, 1961. 
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This is no easy task. It cannot be approached simply by trying to 
teach in a simplified form of language. That may be part of it,an 
initial part. But the student will not be well served if his ling 
uistic skills are left in the stunted form in which he 301ns a 
course. What is needed is a progressive development of his skill 
in language going hand in hand with his progress in the subject 
matter of the discipline he is studying. For unless his ability 
with language improves, unless he is given an adequate control 
over the vehicle which must bear his thinking he will find it 
difficult to cope with the subject matter, at least outside the 
confines and the shelter of the lecture room. 



We have little contact in Australia with literacy programs. But 
these form a large part of adult education in other countries, 
even in the United States. A literacy program is rarely success- 
ful if its objectives are simply the provision of the language 
skills. The adult must use these skills, must have a use for them 
to provide an adequate motivation. Literacy itself, therefore, is a 
condition that must be achieved along with am extension of knowledge, 
an ex tens ion of the ideas upon which the newly literate can test 
his skills and through which he will develop them. 



One of the dangers for the adult educationist, it seems to me, is 
the tendency he frequently has to slide away from his role as 
educator to the role of social worker when dealing with this type 
of program. Seeing the problems he is prone to work to solve them 
for the illiterate, rather than the more difficult and time-con- 
suming task, and one not always appreciated by the student, of 
teaching him the skills to be able to deal with his problems him- 
self. 



THE USE OF TECHNICAL REfionprvg 



SjL? r » feS ® 10n ° f adult education overseas, and particularly in 
. ^ mer ^ ca ' has 0356 a greater use of modern technological 
aids than is the case in Australia. Naturally in North America 
one would expect this to be so with the emphasis on a business- 
e running of programs and with the large budgets of most 
epartments. When you are selling courses at a high price the 
customer likes to feel that he is being handled with the most 
modern equipment. As a result, in many esses, the peoole who 
are telling the teachers how to teach in America are the sales- 
men of audio-visual equipment. There seems to be a case for a 
etermined effort to be made by the academics of the United States 
to insist that the technologists build the sort of egui^nt SS 
»ant rather than have technicians dreaming up pieces of equipment 
and then providing courses in how to use them. Nevertheless 

are s f m f i“P* e ssive developments in the use of technology 
make reai inroads into the difficult areas of adult education. 

° ne > ° f m< ? St intere sting I saw was the University of wison- 
sin’s educational television network. 




The Educational Telephone Network 

This network went into operation only in 1965 and has grown very 
apidly since. In the first year of its operation it had 192 
students and is now providing a service to somewhere in the reg- 
ion of 100,000 students throughout the state of Wisconsin. The 
general concept consists of linking together some 180 locations 
throughout the state with a telephone line which is really a 
massive party line. Groups of students can therefore participate 
in lectures which originate from Madison, or can be originated 
from any other place in the world, for that matter, by placing a 
ong distance telephone call and plugging it into the party lin- 
Alternatively lectures can be pre-recorded on tape and played " 
over the system as required. At each receiving location where a 
group of students is assembled the room is equipped with a loud- 
speaking telephone and slide projector which, if the tutor re- 

ls . loaded with slide material which has been prepared 
in advance and sent out to an officer who controls the centre. 

As the lecturer delivers his lecture the slide projector in each 
of the centres is triggered by electrical impulses from the 
central control . 



In addition to listening to the lecture the students may join in 
discussion either with the lecturer or with other students in 
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other locations. 



The system was originally set up on the basis of an interest shown 
by the medical profession in providing a better coverage for post- 
graduate medical education and from this idea it was developed by 
the extension department to cover a large range of instructional 
and adult education material. 

Since 1965 the system has grown rapidly to the point where the 
telephone network became overloaded and an ingenious method of ex- 
tending the amount cf traffic that could be handled is being 
employed. 

The University of Wisconsin operates a network of FM radio stations 
throughout the state. One of the technical features of FM broad- 
casting is its sideband/ or multiplexing, or sub-carrier capacity - 
That is to say, a station, in addition to broadcasting its normal 
Program over its main carrier, can provide at least one and poss- 
ibly two additional channels on either side of the main channel and 
modulate these without interference to the normal broadcast pro- 
gram. Under the FCA regulations in the United States the use of 
sub-carrier is limited to certain types of activity. It was orig- 
inally made available to FM radio stations to permit them to earn 
additional ’’ ncrme by piping music into restaurants, dental surger- 
ies and similar locations. The importa n t reservation is that the 
sub— carrier broadcasts should only be capable of being received 
by special receivers. The University of Wisconsin in a great 
number* of the educational telephone centres , has installed such a 
receiver. Thus the lecture part of the program can be sent out 
over the radio and received on a receiver in the room. At the 
pnd of the lecture the centres are t h e n switched to the telephone 
network so that the discussion cam be conducted with a two way 
flow. 

This system of providing adult education has a great many obvious 
advantages. Undoubtedly it is a less effective method of teaching 
than face to face lectures where the tutor can adjust hims elf to 
the audience he sees in front of him. However, it would not be 
possible to provide students scattered throughout the state with 
face to face lecturers. Clearly in many courses it would be poss- 
ible to bring together in one physical location a sufficient num- 
ber of interested people to make a course viable. And even if it 
were the case that sufficient people could be brought together it 
is unlik ely that the academic resources could be made available at 
all of those locations on the particular evenings or times when the 
students were available. For example, one course that was being 
br oadcas t when I was in Wisconsin was for pharmacists. Obviously 
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there are only a limited number of pharmacists in any small town. 

In addition, since pharmacists in America usually stay open until 
late at night/ the course had to be broadcast at 11 p.m. / a time 
when it may have been difficult to have obtained university exten- 
sion staff to lecture to them. 

In addition/ the peculiar qualities of the ETN network make it 
possible to bring in tutors from a great distance by placing a 
long distance phone call . Thus it is possible to bring to the 
students/ at least occasionally/ experts in particular fields that 
may not be readily available in their own area. 

Clearly this type of provision has potential for a state like NSW 
or any Australian state where distance and a sparse population in 
relation to geographical area are a constant problem in making 
adult education resources available outside the main urban centres. 

Wisconsin has been particularly concerned to explore and exploit 
all of the new technological developments that can be made to 
work for adult education. One research project that is currently 
underway there is concerned with the future use of the satellite 
for the transmission of educational programs and the problems 
that are likely to surround that sort of activity. 

video Tape Recorders 

Now that video tape recorders are becoming more readily available 
in cheaper and more portable forms their use in adult education is 
increasing overseas. In North America they seemed to be used 
largely as a direct teaching aid in courses in which some partic- 
ular skill was being imparted which the student could more readily 
monitor by seeing himself. For example, in role-playing, which 
is used a good deal in management training (and in trade union 
education) , the video tape recorder is used to show the partic- 
ipants how they performed whilst giving them detailed criticism 
of that performance. 

In Britain the video tape record was also much in evidence. Even 
quite small residential and non-residential centres were often 
equipped with one. But in Britain one of the major purposes is 
to record from air programs broadcast by the Further Education 
Service of the BBC. 

The BBC strongly encourages the recording of its further education 
television and radio programs and goes to some pains to assist 
educational institutions to do this. Booklets giving helpful 
advice are published by the BBC and the recording and storing of 
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programs is permitted, and encouraged. They may be legitimately 
stored and re— used for a year . 

This arrangement has considerable advantages for both the BBC and 
the educational institutions. On the BBC side programming is eas- 
ier since the time of the broadcast becomes largely irrelevant, the 
broadcast being, directed mainly towards off air recording rather 
than live viewing. From the point of view of the educational in- 
stitution timetabling is facilitated and lecturers now have the 
opportunity to preview material and integrate it more thoroughly 
into their own teaching program. 
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!Q— OPERATION BETWEEN AGENCIES 



All over the world a concern is ejxpressed, especially by the admin- 
istrators of public funds, that where a number of agencies are 
working in the field of adult education there should be some 
attempt at co-ordination and co-operation so that "there will not 
be unnecessary duplication". It has always seemed to me that it 
is usually very difficult to provide unnecessary duplication of 
educational programs. Clearly if more than one agency can provide 
and obtain students to participate in courses in the same subject 
fields and of the same level then this simply means that the pro- 
vision was xn fact ^necessary in the first place. The natural con- 
trol over "unnecessary duplication" rests in the voluntary nature 
of adult education which prevents, as it were, an over— provision. 

Nevertheless, professional :idult educators themselves are constant- 
ly concerned with the need to provide means of co-ordinating and 
co-operating one with each other. This arises first of all from 
the need to avoid clashes in timetabling of activities appealing 
to like interests, thus making it impossible to provide any effect- 
ively. The second concern is that the general public wishing to 
participate in adult education may have somewhere to go in order 
to find out, in general terms, what is available and to which 
agency they should go in order to have their needs satisfied. 

Despite all the talk, nowever, there is very little that I saw 
that was effectively doing either of these things. I shall report 
briefly on the various organisations that I visited to give some 
idea of the different approaches that have been made and the de- 
gree of success they have enjoyed. 

The Adult: Education Council of Greater Chicago 

This organisation sprang, apparently, not out of the need to co- 
ordinate the activities of different agencies so much as a feeling 
among the representatives of a number of procestant churches, con- 
cerned with the growing strength of the repressive Klu Klux Klan, 
that there was a need to establish some sort of program in the 
field of social and public aff air s which would foster a greater 
awareness and knowledge among people of matters of public concern. 
Thus was created the Chicago Forum Council which brought to 
Chicago a number of famous speakers such as Bertrand Russell, and 
many other personalities to address meetings of local citizens. 

In 1928 the Forum Council merged with the Adult Education Confer- 
ence and became the Adult Education Council of Chicago and thus 
added to its role of providing a panel of speakers the additional 
role of becoming a clearing house for information about the various 
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activities of the adult educational agencies that were then at 
work. 

Xt was, therefore, to some extent a providing body itself and in 
addition to its lecture program or its lecture panel, which it 
made available to other organisations, it has traditionally pro- 
vided seme activities in the cultural sphere by bringing tc Chic- 
ago renowned musicians and opera stars to give recitals. 

At the present time the Adult Education Council still maintains 
its panel of lecturers but rather than organise the public lectures 
itself it produces a booklet in which it lists a panel of speakers 
and it acts as a mediator in arranging for these people to come tc 
Chicago and speak under the auspices of other agencies. 

One of its interesting activities is to provide a directory of 
adult education. Xt publishes and distributes 15,000 copies of 
this directory to people who have asked to receive it and it fin- 
ances this out of the funds that are paid to it through membership 
fees and in other ways. It publishes a similar directory con- 
fined to activities within the arts and in this case the cost of 
the publication is met through the payments made by the various 
providers of concerts and lecture series in the arts for a listing 
rather than out of the revenue of the council itself. 

It also promotes adult education in a general way through the pre- 
paration of radio scripts which it arranges to broadcast through 
existing radio stations. 

It maintains a list, and arranges for its distribution, of people 
who are prepared to talk about the work of their own adult educat- 
ion agencies to other organisations who are interested in having 
guest speakers. 

Thus it can be seen operating still as a clearing house of infor- 
mation about adu 1 education in Chicago rather than as a co-ordin- 
ating council- It in fact exercises ‘ o control over the agencies 
and apart from publishing their programs it provides no real meet- 
ing ground for the agencies at a program planning stage so as to 
avoid overlap. 

One noticeable feature apparent from the publications of the 
Chicago Council is the extent to which in this locality small vol- 
unteer groups are providing adult education programs alongside the 
larger established agencies. 
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New York Adult: Education Council 



1 also visited the New York Adult Education Council which has been 
in existence for some 30 years and lists some 1/000 institutions 
as affiliated to it. The objective of the organisation originally/ 
apparently/ was the broad one of furthering public knowledge about 
the development of adult education and thus extending the range 
of opportunities available to people. Thus its role was origin- 
ally seen as providing a clearing house of information also. More 
recently it has come to have as well the objective of an exchange 
of professional experience among those who are working in the 
field. Originally the Council maintained a .counselling service to 
advise students who telephoned/ or called/ where they might seek 
courses to suit their particular interest and needs. This service 
no longer operates. 

The council has in recent. years been re-examining its role and 
there appears to be some tension within the organisation. The 
new members axe critical of the fact that the council's activit- 
ies are not action-based and are seeking to get the council to 
sponsor particular issues and projects within adult education. It 
seemed to me that/ like so many other organisations of this type 
in adult education/ it incorporates such a wide range of particip- 
ants that the interests of the individual participants is diffused 
and it becomes more difficult therefore to get pe op?,^; to involve 
themselves in particular programs because they are not seen as 
especially relevant to their interests . 

There also seems to be some tendency for a prof essional .v. non- 
professional polarisation of attitudes/ which again is typical 
enough of adult education in other parts of the world. It is 
commonly met in other fields also/ such as social work/ where the 
activity is in transition from a voluntary base to a more institut- 
ional one. 

Probably one of the frustrating factors in the New York situation 
is the fact that the various agencies are not officially repres- 
ented as such on the council although individual members who work 
with them may be members . This means that many of the decisions 
of the council/ which require action from the agencies/ are simply 
not taken up. 

The Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

The. Aduxt Education Association of the USA is a large organisation 
with substantial membership. Qualification for membership is sim- 
ply an interest in adult education and it thus encompasses a wide 



range of interests within its membership as seems consistent with 
the conception of adult education current in the U.S. 

Nevertheless, its focus, in terms of activities and publications, 
tends to be in the areas of interest tc professionals in adult 
education. To some extent there seems to be a grouping within the 
Association of people with like interests. For example, in a 
conference with a general theme professors of adult education 
might well meet in a separate syndicate, deans of university ext 
ension in another and so on. 

The Association therefore acts as a clearing house for profession- 
al information in a substantial way and sometimes as a lobbyist 
for the interests of adult education rather than as a co ordinat 
ing body in any sense. For example, when I was m Washington the 
government had just announced a cut in its education vote an one 
of the proposals for saving money was to close down the adult 
education clearing house of ERIC (Educational Resources Informat- 
ion Center). Seeing this as a blow to adult education in general 
the A.E.A. officials were very active in trying to get the U.S. 
Office of Education to reconsider this proposal. 

One aspect of the Association's activities which made me feel 
critical was the conference I attended at Atlanta, Georgia. e 
value of conferences is always open to challenge and one must 
look to the program and organisation of any particular conference 
in order to establish its merit. It was difficult for me, as a 
foreigner, to make that sort of judgment though I did have tne 
impression that the program provided very little opportunity for 
examin ation of problems in its planned sessions - though a good 
deal of discussion went on outside the meeting rooms. 

What disturbed me most was the expenditure lavished on the con- 
ference- It was held at a highly rated convention hotel - The 
Regency Hyatt House - and though many of the 1500 delegates did 
not stay there those who did would be paying between US$30 and 
US$40 per night for a room, without meals. I calculated, ~ary 
roughly, that the conference would have cost of the order of 
US$1 5 million and most of this would come out of the budgets of 
adult education agencies. I found it difficult to see how this 
sort of expenditure could be justified in terms of the contribut 
ion made to adult education compared, say, with spending it on 
the provision of programs - 
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The Canadian Association of Adult Education (CAAE) 



The Canadian Association of Adult Education appears to have been 
going through a period of re— appraisal and adjustment in recent 
times and when I visited it was in the process of re-organisation. 
As with Australian national associations it has the problem of 
state-federal relationships to contend with, and the problem of 
vast distances. This seems to point to the need to have any such 
organisation operating at the state and local level and thus pro- 
viding members with reasonable contact, combining at the national 
level for activities which are on a national scale. 

During my stay in one Canadian provincial capital 1 attended a 
meeting of an informal committee which was seeking to work out 
the blueprint of a local organisation which would embrace the 
membership of the CAAE in that area as well as that of several 
other organisations which were also working in the field. 

I felt that the discussions revealed an important problem which is 
common to organisations of this type, perhaps to all voluntary 
bodies. It was clear that the CAAE, whose membership covered a 
wide range of interests, had been having difficulty in getting 
members to participate - to attend meetings and local conferences, 
even to renew membership. The more limited, special purpose 
organisations, however, whose members were drawn from a particular 
area of adult education and thus shared many common interests and 
common problems, were functioning more effectively. As one 
representative from .such a group put it. ’’Why should we link up 
with you? You (i.e. CAAE) are a bunch of losers. We have no 
difficulty getting people to attend our meetings. We have plenty 
to do. If we link up our members may not be as interested in 
listening to other people's problems.” 

institut d * Education aux .Adultes (ICEA) 

The Canadian Institute of Adult Education (that is, the one deal- 
ing with the French-speaking part of Canada) is, from my observat- 
ion, the most effective body of this kind that I visited during 
my tour apart from the National Institute of Adult Education in 
Great Britain . 

The institute was founded in 1946 and in 1956 obtained a Canadian 
charter (it was originally chartered only in the province of 
Quebec) . It has a total staff of 14 which includes 3 research 
workers who work on projects which provide either a general ser- 
vice to members or, in some cases, a particular service to members 
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or member organisations who arrange to pay for the particular piece 
of research they want carried out. The Institute is financed by 
grants from the Canadian government and from the government of 
Quebec and to an extent much greater than any other similar organis- 
ation X have encountered elsewhere. Approximately two thirds of 
the $140,000 income of the association is derived from the govern- 
ment and the remainder comes from membership and particularly from 
organisational membership. The aims of the institute are 

a. To organise and represent, both in Canada and abroad, 
the French speaking section of Canadian adult education. 

b. To carry out, to stimulate, and to co-ordinate researcn 
and study in the field of adult education. 

c. To act as a clearing house in the sense of compiling 
and publishing papers on the techniques of adult 
education and other relevant technical information 
for the benefit of members. 

d. To assist in the training of adult educators to 
facilitate communication between the people 
engaged in the work of adult education. 

e. To co-operate with both individuals engaged in a 
professional capacity in the field and also with 
the professional associations or groups that are 
working in the field. 

The ICEA is not a co-ordinating body in the sense that X spoke of 
it in the beginning of this discussion. But in terms of the funct- 
ions described in its charter it does seem to be working at a more 
effective level than most of the other organisations I have ment- 
ioned - though my own lack of facility in French may have made it 
less easy for me to judge the organisation. 

It is, of course, financed more adequately than most similar organ- 
isations and this, I gather, is largely due to the political forces 
which exist in Canada in relation to French Canadian institutions. 

However much of its success probably stems also from the fact that 
the major force in the government < f the organisation is the repres- 
entatives of the various organisations which are members. This 
means that policies thrashed out by ICEA are likely to be those 
upon which the various organisations have been able to agree rather 
than, in most other similar organisations, policies established by 
a body of individuals without regard to the practicability of 
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getting the organisations ultimately responsible for putting policy 
into practice to agree. 

The National Institute of Adult Education (England & Wales) 

The National Institute of Adult Education is another example of a 
successful organisation. It is primarily a clearing house for in- 
formation and is based on organisational membership. Though not 
lavishly financed it nevertheless manages to gather enough income 
from its members and from the government to provide a reasonable 
full-time staff and to publish regularly a journal and ad hoc pub- 
lications which serve the professional interests of adult educat- 
ionists while at the same time engaging the interests of organis- 
ations . 

It has been active in undertaking important pieces of research, or 
encouraging others to undertake such research with a view to its 
publication by the NIAE. 

It probably owes a great deal of its strength and its development 
to its Secretary for many years, Dr. E.M. Hutchinson, O.B.E.. Dr. 
Hutchison has just retired and it will be interesting to see whethar 
the Institute can continue to prosper without his leadership. Much 
will depend on the quality of his successor. 

Clearly the NIAE has exhibited a great deal of skill in putting 
forward policy proposals since it does not appear to have estranged 
the various agencies though specific policy proposals must, in 
some cases , have been in the interests of some agencies rather 
than others - or at least to be more favourable to some. 

Summing Up 

It did not seem to me in my travels that there was any notable 
example of a 'co-ordinating body' for adult education which was 
operating successfully. The organisations I have mentioned have 
a very different function. In all the cases where I heard of 
co-ordinating committees which had been established in particular 
geographical areas to attempt to co-ordinate the activities of 
several agencies it was a story of failure, the committees quickly 
falling into disuse. 

It seems that any co-ordinating committee needs substantial power 
if it is to have any effect. If it has such power then it is prone 
to erode the dynamic in the various agencies and, therefore, to 
cancel out any of the benefits that it was likely to achieve 
through the elimination of 'unnecessary duplication ' . 
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ADULT EDUCATION AT A DISTANCE 



When I left Australia I was interested to observe, both m North 
America and in Great Britain, any examples that were to be found 
of systems of adult education geared to the needs of students 
who were unable to attend class programs either because of their 
geographical isolation or because of other factors which prevented 
them from engaging in a normal face-to-face teaching situation. 

In New South Wales the University of Sydney provides a discussion 
group program through which small groups of people are able to 
follow a great range of courses in the liberal studies very largely 
at their own pace but with the constant guidance of a correspond- 
ing tutor. The lectures are prepared in written form and sent out 
to the groups along with a library of books and, where relevant, 
other material such as gramaphone records, slides, or prints. The 
Workers' Educational Association of N.S.W. is responsible for a 
program of a similar kind, developed in the University of Sydney, 
called Educational Kits. The Kits are very much like the discuss- 
ion group program but the method of group learning is by doing 
things together rather than by discussion. 

Unfortunately I could find nothing in North America or Britai n 
which closely paralleled this type of teaching at a distance. I 
was able to talk to the administrators of a number of the corres- 
pondence programs in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
The North American programs were mainly traditional correspondence 
courses in which the individual student received written notes and 
completed assignments which were returned for correction and 
comment. For the most part, in North America, these programs were 
directed towards university degrees or some other form of "credit". 

I have already described the operation of the Educational Telephone 
Network in Wisconsin which is a very effective method of teaching 
at a distance but one that depends on considerable capital expen- 
diture to initiate. 

Apart from this I encountered two programs which were based not on 
in divid ual student response and not on credit courses. These 
were the Great Decisions Program and the Great. Books Program. Both 
of them are of interest although as distinct from the programs in 
N.S.W. they depend on the group’s own activities, based around 
prepared materi al - There is no corresponding tutor who helps the 
group to overcome any difficulties encountered and ensures, from 
regular reports, that the group is making the best use of the 
material provided. 
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The Great Decisions Program 



The Great Decisions Discussion Groups are impressive for the num- 
ber of people that they manage to involve entirely through volun- 
tary activity. In and around Washington some 2,000 people are in- 
volved in groups organised, in the main, through a voluntary 
committee headed by an enthusiastic voluntary worker. 

The program of the Great Decisions is directed towards the express- 
ion of: attitudes by members of the public about specific issues of 
foreign policy. Attention is directed to these by sets of dis- 
cussion material which are sold to the groups. The groups are 
encouraged to discuss the material provided and try to reach some 
sort of position themselves on the issues and then to make their 
views know to their local politicians by filling out ballots which 
give the details of the group's views on particular public issues - 

The thr ust of the program , therefore# is towards people forming 
views# after discussion about specific current issues and convey- 
ing these to their democratically elected representatives. This 
is clearly within the American tradition of "Action Oriented 
Education and Grassroots Democracy" - The question which arises in 
the min d of an observer from my own background is whether# by tak- 
ing issues in isolation in this way# the effect of the program is 
to destroy any tendency for a political philosophy to be developed. 
The program material, id the nature of the actual activity itself, 
does not direct people towards building up a general and theoret- 
ical view of politics and political events into which to fit their 
day to day experience# a political position from which to come to 
judgments on particular issues in the future. 

The Great Books Program 

The Great Books Program has more potential for a liberal education 
i-han many of rhe other activities that I saw in North America. 

The Great Books Program has been in operation in the United States# 
and in Canada, for about 20 years and was originally begun with a 
grant (1) from the Ford Foundation which helped with the setting 
up of the scheme. It now operates solely on the basis of income 
from the Kits, and the books that it sells and the fees that it 
charges for training sessions for group leaders. It continues to 
receive minor philanthropic grants <*nd donations from individuals. 
In 1968 the program had 13,000 groups at work. 



(1) The Ford Foundation Grant was terminated about ten years ago- 
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The method used, ideally, is that when groups are formed they conus 
nn^pr the charge of two co— leaders who are trained by the Great 
Books Program staff in the function of leading groups. A great 
many of these groups are directed towards children and operate in 
association with a school- Often they are staffed by leadership 
teams that consists both of teachers and of parents- Adult groups, 
however, may obtain material without necessarily involving them- 
selves in the leader training program. The foundation, with some 
justification, regards these as less satisfactory than where the 
groups operate with trained leaders • 

The problem in the adult field is that it is uneconomical to oper- 
ate a training course for co- leaders unless there are about 30 
participants- This means that there must be 15 groups about to 
form within one geographical area. It is only rarely that such a 
large number of groups is initiated in one area at the same time 
and thus provide the motivation for people to undertake the 
leader’s course. 
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Since this problem has proved intransigent the Great Books Found- 
ation has prepared a manual of instruction in some detail. This 
permits adult groups to appoint their own, untrained, leaders who, 
working from the manual, endeavour to direct the group. The 
reading material included in the Great Books Program consists of 
specially printed paperback editions of a nu mb er of books chosen 
bacause of the importance of the material they contain. They are 
all books, or parts of books, that have influenced man's view of 
himself and of the world around him and have come to be regarded 
as the yardsticks against which other books may be eva l uated. 

They acre, therefore, books which, both in terms of their intell- 
ectual content and their style, are regarded as classics. But 
despite the fact that the books are chosen for their content the 
whole thr ust of the leadership program, and the manuals is the 
skills of being able to read critically, to be articulate in dis- 
cussion, and to be able to listen intelligently to what others 
have to say. Here again, therefore, as in other parts of the 
American adult education scene, the stress tends to be on the 
process rather than on the content. 

Generally groups consist of 15 to 18 adults, and they are kept as 
nearly balanced as possible between men and women • They meet 
every two weeks during the course of a single program. The lead- 
ers, either under the influence of their trai n i n g course or 
because they are following the written instructions in their man- 
ual, are required to read the material at least twice in order 
to get a thorough graspv of it- Then they meet, that is the two 
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co- leaders meet, to discuss the material and to set up a nu m ber 
of basic questions which they can then put to the group in order 
to draw it out and have members egress their own views on the 
basic questions* The co-leaders are encouraged to make these 
cruestions" talking points” about which they themselves may not have 
a final answer. It is felt that this is likely to ensure that 
the questions are significant ones and/ therefore, lead to fruit- 
ful discussion. 

The co-leaders prepare, alongside each basic question, a group of 
"follow-up questions” to use when they find that the basic quest- 
ion submitted to the group is either misunderstood or produces no 
adequate answer. This is to ensure that the lack of response is 
not due to a failure in technique (that is a failure to formulate 
their question in the proper way). If it is they can endeavour 
to make amends by a group of subsiduary questions which will lead 
discussion back to the main theme. 

It was interesting to note that the emphasis in the Great Books 
Program was to put people into a situation of making rational 
j ud gments * There was a strong emphasis on logical thinking and, 
therefore, contrary to the strong movement in America today to- 
wards sensitivity training and similar methods where emotion 
rather than intellect is emphasised. The Director of the program, 
with whom I spoke, said that this step had been taken deliberately 
and not just by accident. The method used pre-dated the growth of 
T-groups and sensitivity training, but at an early stage they 
were urged by people who had been trained in group dy n a m ics to 
include in their training sessions for leaders discussions about 
■the nature of group dynamics. The st af f of Great Books Program, 
after examining the proposal, came to the conclusion that to in- 
clude such material in the course would divert attention from the 
real purpose of producing within the group the ability to t h ink 
critically and rationally. It might tend to produce, it was felt, 
in the short training sessions that could be offered, only half- 
baked group dynamic ists and, therefore, people who were potent- 
ially capable of doing more damage than good in their subsequent 
work as leaders • 

In practice, he said, the people who become effective co— leaders, 
though they may not have a theoretical knowledge of group dy nami cs, 
do have a natural ability to deal with the probl ems that arise in 
a group to get a group working in an effective way. 
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